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To my mind the arguments against 1773 are much more con- 
vincing than the arguments for 1769. The author proves, I think, 
that it is impossible to make Erdmann's date harmonize with Kant's 
utterances without resorting to forced interpretations. The separa- 
tion between the concepts of the sensibility and those of the under- 
standing {Proleg. § 119) certainly seems to have been made in 1770. 
But, on the other hand, if the standpoint of 1770 was due even 
partially to Hume's influence, it is very strange that more promi- 
nence is not given, not to Hume's name, but to Hume's problem. 
This objection is not fully met by the admission of the antinomy- 
problem as another focus, nor, by regarding the Dissertation as 
merely a gelegenheitsschrift, in which no attempt was made to give a 
complete theory of knowledge. The concept of cause is mentioned 
only incidentally, and when we reach the sections on the principles 
of the intelligible world we find that Kant does not use his method 
at all for the discussion of Hume's problem, but proceeds to discuss 
the relation of substances, and then shows how the subjectivity of 
space and time will be of value in avoiding metaphysical difficulties. 
Not merely the particular doctrines but the general tone of this latter 
part show the influence of Leibnitz, and give no evidence of a 
reaction against Hume. The whole discussion shows how difficult 
it is to harmonize Kant's statements as to his development with the 
writings of which we know the date. No date yet proposed is free 
from serious, if not fatal, objections, but it is to be said in behalf of 
the Paulsen-Adickes theory that the objections to it are chiefly nega- 
tive, while those to Erdmann's are positive. No student of the 
development of Kant can afford to neglect Dr. Adickes' valuable 

stud y- James H. Tufts. 

History of Religion. By Allan Menzies, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism in the University of St. Andrews. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1895. — pp. xiii, 438. 

Religions of India. By Edward W. Hopkins, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Bryn Mawr 
College. Boston and London, Ginn & Co., 1895. — pp. xiii, 612. 

Were one to judge by the number of books published on the 
subject, the application of the law of Development to Religion would 
seem to meet now with general acceptance. But there is still a large 
mass not only of ignorant, but of intelligent, opposition to the truth 
of the Immanence of Divine Power in the cosmos and in history. 
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The books, whose titles are given above, are judicious compendia of 
historic research, pervaded with the philosophic spirit, and will do 
much to hasten the arrival of a more intelligent conception of the 
nature and history of religion. 

Dr. Menzies finds the key to the progress of religion in the suc- 
cessive emergence in human experience of needs and ideals, ever 
rising to greater clearness, and involving higher conceptions of moral 
and spiritual worth. Three types of religion correspond to three 
stages of human life. The lowest ideal which man has sought to 
realize is that of material safety and comfort. The next stage is 
that in which the warfare for physical existence is no longer all- 
absorbing, and man aspires to national unity and progress. At the 
third stage the individual has gained a knowledge of his own worth 
apart from society or the state. So we find that the earliest religion 
of the family, clan, and tribe, develops into the higher religion of the 
nation with its priesthoods and stately ceremonials. This in turn is 
superseded when the individual revolts from the national worship, 
having arrived at the personal ideals which force him at first to 
appear as a skeptic in his serious effort to gain coherent intellectual 
views of life and duty. Thus religions of magic, or of naturism, give 
place, first, to the religion of public ceremonial, and then to the still 
higher religion of the individual who seeks in meditation and prayer 
to adjust his relations to the Divine Being. All religion, Dr. Menzies 
contends, is one, and its development continuous, and the Science 
of Religion " seeks to grasp the religions of the world as the mani- 
festations of the religion of the world." 

To formulate a definition of religion is not an easy matter. Dr. 
Menzies sets out with the usual definition, conceiving the essence 
of religion to be " the worship of higher powers from a sense of 
need." " This conception can only be verified after religion has 
accomplished its growth and has fully unfolded its nature." The 
word ' verified ' is, perhaps, a saving word, and marks the difference 
between our author's view and that of Professor Edward Caird in 
The Evolution of Religion. The latter affirms that the search for a 
common element in all religions is misleading. " We are not to look 
for a common element in all religions." We have, then, a pallid 
definition from which the essence of religion seems to escape, a 
definition " which will express an idea which is fully realized only in 
the final form of religion." And Professor Caird gives us a princi- 
ple which has for the most part a logical validity only. He looks 
merely for a " principle which is inherent in man's nature and mani- 
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fests itself in all stages of his development." Dr. Menzies in his 
definition seems to start with something more than this abstraction, 
and, although he speaks of its verification in the full development, 
he does not vaporize the essence of religion. We may ask : What 
is the " principle " of Professor Caird but a common element ? This 
common element must be an essential and continuous element, a 
living and not a logical process. It would be a hardship surely if 
we were compelled to await the end of all religious development in 
a future stage of being, before we could determine what the essence 
of religion is. It is true that the purest and highest realizations of 
religion do not appear in the first stages of development, but are 
implicit in them. But the progress of rational, ethical, and spiritual 
ideals reveals ever more clearly what the essential element of 
religion is. If this is intended by Dr. Menzies in his use of the 
word ' verification,' his view is not that of Professor Caird. 

If, as Professor Caird claims, we are to wait for the full growth of 
religion, to grasp its essence, we cannot trust the nineteenth century 
with any more reason than we can trust the earliest century to reveal 
it ; nor can we know that religion or a principle of religion existed 
in the primitive consciousness. The identity of the subject, however, 
is not lost in its changes. Religion exists from the first as a con- 
sciousness of relation to a Higher Power, and its definition can be 
given in terms of primitive psychology without waiting until the 
conception of the most advanced psychology is reached. All that 
can be required for such definition is that the conceptions which 
arrive in the progress of knowledge be implicit in the formula based 
upon primitive data. 

Dr. Menzies accepts the view that the worship of nature is the 
root of all religion, and declines to adopt that of Tylor who founds 
even nature-worship upon belief in Spirits. This is obviously right, 
for the act of discriminating spirit from the nature element presup- 
poses a highly developed intelligence, and the subsequent worship of 
natural phenomena would be a step backwards and not an advance. 
Dr. Menzies follows the usual order in dealing with the various 
religions. His style is not technical or academic, but simple and 
flowing, and, with severe brevity, he gives the results of wide and 
careful study. 

Religions of India is a volume of 600 pages well arranged for 
popular reading and for students. The inquirer is enabled, by the 
lucid sequence of facts, dates, and principles, to make his way 
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through the almost bewildering jungle of materials accumulated by 
scholars. Students are frequently disheartened to find in the works 
of Indologians the materials in such chaotic state that it is difficult 
for them to get a clue and come to a clear understanding. Professor 
Hopkins deserves thanks for the intelligent method with which he 
has treated the mass of information which the student of Indie 
literature has now at his command. 

In the first chapter he considers the sources, dates, and methods 
of interpretation. In the second he writes concerning the " People 
and the Land." Among the political groups of the Vedic Aryans in 
the Punjab are already to be found indications of caste not yet, how- 
ever, fixed in a definite system. This is also noted by Dr. Menzies. 
Facts are referred to which indicate a closer relation of Vedic 
Aryans to Iranians than has been usually assumed. The theatre of 
activity of the Rig Veda people is surmised to have been in the 
Punjab, and a little to the west and the east of it. But the literature 
of the Brahmanic period is that of Aryans who have passed out of 
the Punjab towards the south. Professor Hopkins adopts the usual 
division of the subject : the two Vedic collections, the Rig Veda and 
Atharvan Veda, are regarded as representing the first stage of Hindu 
Religion, and Brahmanism the second. The two chief heresies, 
Jainism and Buddhism, are reviewed, and then Hinduism in its 
wider import, comprehending the view of the religions in the great 
Epic. The modern sects and religions form a "logical as well as 
historical continuation " of the great Hindu sectarian schisms. 

The vast literature of India is thought by the writer to extend 
from an indefinite antiquity to the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era. The discussion of Vedic data is brief, but account is taken of 
the views of Schrceder, Whitney, Miiller, and Benfey ; also of the 
latest writers on the subject, Brunnhofer, Tilak, and Jacobi. Profes- 
sor Hopkins does not discuss the question of the primitive or 
secondary character of Vedic Religion. That, in the Veda, there 
is both a nature and an ancestor religion is not questioned, but while 
approaching they do not unite. The question is : Are Professor 
Max Miiller and Dr. Muir right in holding that in the Vedas we 
have the naive beliefs and worship of primitive man ? The ' naive ' 
school of older scholars and of Roth and Grassman, as Professor 
Hopkins points out, discern in the Rig Veda " ingenuous expression 
of primitive ideas." But Pischel and Geldner claim that the poets 
of the Rig Veda are not childlike and naive, that they live in a 
cultured age, in a time when thought is philosophical and skeptical. 
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Bloomfield thinks that the Vedic period really is a Brahmanic age, 
and is " saturated with Brahmanic ideas and Buddhistic formalism." 
On the other hand, the contention of Brunnhofer that the Rig Veda 
was a product of Aryan thought on the shores of the Caspian before 
the descent into India, is rightly pronounced 'extravagant' by 
Hopkins. Both Dr. Menzies and Professor Hopkins leave the 
battle to be fought out by others, and the question whether there 
was a pre-Vedic religion in which the Manes were worshipped is 
still not settled, and perhaps will never be. Professor Hopkins 
concerns himself only with the history of Hindu religions beginning 
with the Rig Veda ; and in the Vedic age the worship of Manes 
and that of natural phenomena were certainly distinct. And he 
finds no evidence in the Rig Veda that nature worship was developed 
out of ancestor worship. 

The discussion will probably continue concerning the primitive or 
secondary character of the religion of the Rig Veda. When, how- 
ever, we consider the vast antiquity of man lying behind the Aryan 
peoples, even before their descent into the Punjab, it would seem 
that the Vedic religion was an advance upon primitive conceptions, 
although for purposes of their own the intelligent poets of the Vedic 
age set forth a simple nature worship. It seems difficult to abide 
by the view of Miiller, Muir, and others — eminent scholars as they 
are — that the poets of the Rig Veda represent a childlike and 
primitive age, and that the hymns, although expressing the worship 
of natural phenomena, were not written by an advanced school of 
poets. It seems an impropriety to press the hymns of the Vedic 
age into service to prove that nature worship was the root of 
religion. Without doubt it was the first form of primitive worship, 
but the evidence for it should be sought elsewhere than in the Rig 
Veda. 

Professor Hopkins' book, the first of a series of manuals upon 
the history of Religion, will be consulted by students with profit. 
The bibliography appended is as copious as the index is meagre. 

Charles Mellen Tyler. 

Biological Lectures, delivered at the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory of Wood's Holl in the Summer Session of i8g4- Boston, Ginn & 
Co., 1895. — pp. vii, 287. 

This handsome volume consists of twelve lectures on the burning 
questions of current biological science by distinguished American 



